A B R A H A M    L I N C O L N

Before Lincoln was to come to the end of his
troubles with his generals by the appointment of
Ulysses S. Grant, he was to pass through the
experience of the disasters associated with
Burnside and Hooker, relieved at the last by the
victory at Gettysburg under Meade. The most
interesting document of this phase of the war,
from the point of view of Lincoln's development
as Commander-in-Chief, is the letter he wrote to
Hooker upon his appointment to succeed Burn-
side. A passage deserves quotation:

'I have placed you at the head of the army of
the Potomac. Of course I have done this upon
what appears to be sufficient reasons, and yet I
think it best for you to know that there are some
things in regard to which I am not quite satisfied
with you. I believe you to be a brave and skilful
soldier, which of course I like. I also believe you
do not mix politics with your profession, in
which you are right. You have confidence in
yourself, which is a valuable, if not an indis-
pensable quality. You are ambitious, which,
within reasonable bounds, does good rather than
harm; but, I think that during General Burn-
side's command of the army you have taken
counsel of your ambition and thwarted him as
much as you could, in which you did a great
wrong to the country, and to a most meritorious
and honorable brother officer* I have heard, in
such a way as to believe it, of your recently
saying that both the Army and the Government